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Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  of  fibers  used  in  the 
United  States  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
was  of  foreign  origin.    reduced  imports  of  and  increased  need  for  hard 
fibers,  jute,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  some  of  the  other  fibers,  have 

NECESSITATED  GOVERNMENT   RESTRICTIONS   ON   THEIR   USE.      Th I S    IN  TURN  HAS 
GREATLY    INCREASED  THE   DEMAND   FOR  COTTON    AND   COTTON  TEXTILES.  THE 
ANNUAL   AVERAGE    QUANTITY  OF    IMPORTED   FIBERS   USED   FROM    1935  THROUGH  1939 
WAS  EQUIVALENT   ON    A   POUND-PER-POUND   BASIS  TO  3-2/5  MILLION  BALES  OF 
COTTON. 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 
Summary 

Under  the  stimulus  of  heavy  military  requirements,  increased  civilian 
demand  for  textiles,  and  limited  sunnlies  of  goods  produced  from  other  fihej 
the  daily  rate  of  domestic  cotton  mill  consumption  reached  a  new  record  hid 
in  January.  The  January  daily  rate  of  almost  UU,000  hales  was  slightly  ah of 
the  previous  high  of  last  November  and  12  -percent  ahove  that  of  January  la  all 
year.  Except  for  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor,  mill  operations  no  doui 
would  have  "been  at  a  still  higher  level.  Despite  this  difficulty,  cotton 
consumption  is  expected  to  reach  a  substantially  higher  rate  in  the  near 
future . 

The  restrictions  on  eoods  produced  from  other  fibers  are  largely  the 
result  of  limited  imports  of  such  fihers.     For  the  5  vears  1Q 35—  3*^ »  v'hen 
imports  were  more  or  less  normal  and  military  requirements  were  small,  file 
of  foreign  origin  accounted  for  nearly  one  third  of  all  fihers  consumed  in 
the  United  States  (see  chart  on  cover  page).    By  weight  these  imports  were 
equivalent  to  3-2/5  million  hales  of  raw  cotton,  equal  to  about  50  percent 
of  total  domestic  cotton  consumption.    At  the  present  time  restricted  inroor 

and  increased  military  requirements  have  resulted  in  Government  limitations 

- 

on  the  use  of  such  import  fihers  as  jute,  abaca  (Manila  hemp),   sisal,  hene- 
quen,  wool,  and  silk.     Limited  supplies  of  these  fihers  are  increasing  the 
need  for  cotton  in  the  form  of  cordage,  hags  and  bagging- ,  and  various  types: 
of  clothing  and  household  articles. 

3ecause  of  restricted  imports  and  efforts  to  conserve  the  limited 
stocks  on  hand,  this  season's  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  Axis- 
controlled  areas  may  he  "below  that  of  1 Q 3 o—  3 7 ,   the  last  year  prior  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  "Chinese  Incident,"  by  more  than  6-2/3  million  "bales.  Cotton 
mill  consumption  in  these  areas  will  "be  much  less  than  the  greatly  restricted 
cor.p-jirrot ion  of  last  season.     This,  together  with  possibly  some  further  reduc- 
tion in  consumption  in  other  foreign  countries,  is  exoected  to  reduce  consump- 
tion outside  of  the  United  States  to  a  total  considerably  smaller  than  19^1-^2 
foreign  production  plus  receipts  from  the  United  States.     Consequently,  the 
total  August  1,  19^2  carry-over  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  is  expected  to 
he  suostant ially  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     The  record-breaking  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,   is  expected  to  reduce  materially  the 
1PU2  carry-over  in  this  country. 

—  February  27,  1942 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOBSI  CRT  PFIC3S 

Domestic  Prices  Gain  Over  Half  Cent; 
St  ill  Below  J anoarv  Peak 

From  early  February  to  February  2~f ,  the  basic  price  (Middling  15/l6 
inch)  in  the  10  markets  advanced  from  IS. SO  to  19.35  cents.     While  the  latter 
price  was  about  j/H  cent  below  the  peak  reached  in  late  January,  it  was  9-l/S 
cents  higher  than  a.  year  earlier  ana  the  highest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
day?,  in  late  January  and  in  February,'  since  1929.     It  was  115  percent  above 
the  lG3'5-39  average,  the  last  year  prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
This  gain  in  price  so  far  during  this  war  compares  with  a  gain  of  only  about 
30  percent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  World  War  I. 

High  1°U2  Loan  Ea  te  Premiums  Announced 
on  Longer  Staples 

On  February  5>  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  plans  designed 
to  encourage  growers  to  shift  from  the  production  of  short  staple  cotton  to 
the  longer  staple  lengths  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  latter,  which 
are  needed  in  large  quantities  to  meet  military  and  civilian  requirements. 
These  plans  included  materially  higher  premiums  on  the  longer  staple  lengths 
of  Upland  cotton  under  the  1QU2  Government  losn  program.    Also  included  vere 
measures  whereby  the  price  of  American-Fgyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  will  be 
supported  through  a  purchase  program.     As  is  indicated  in  table  1,  the  pre- 
miums wn^ch  have  been  announced  for  the  19U2  loan  program  are  much  higher  on 
the  longer  staple  lengths  than  those  existing  under  the  19^1  loan  program  and 
also  considerably  higher  than  the  unusually  high  market  premiums  existing  in 
recent  weeks.     The  premiums  established  on  the  longer  staple  lengths  of 
American  Upland  cotton  were  designed  to  enable  producers  to  realize  about 
the  s=me  per-acre  return  from  the  longer  cottons  as  from  the  shorter  cottons 
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which  generally  have  higher  yields.     The  differentials  were  established  on 
the  basis  of  those  existing  in  the  domestic  market  during  the  first  6  months: 
of  the  current  season,  with  adjustments  for  the  higher  cost  of  producing  the1 
longer  staple  lengths. 

Producers  of  American-Egyptian  cotton,  who  have  been  asked  to  increaa 
their  acreage  to  at  least  1^0,000  acres  in  1942  and  to  make  a  greater  increg 
if  seed  supplies  will  permit,  will  be  protected  against  serious  price  declij 
through  an  offer  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  this  cotton 
The  prices  established  under  this  pros-ram  on  American-Egyptian  cotton  havin; 
a  stat)le  length  of  1-1/2  inches  or  longer  were  as  follows:     35  cents  per  poi 
net  weight  for  U.  S.  gr-^de  No.  1,        cents  for  grade  No.  1-1/2,  33  cents  fo: 
grade  Ho.  2,  32  cents  for  grade  No.  2-1/2,  and  30  cents  for  grade  No.  % 
These  prices  a/only  to  cotton  stored  in  warehouses  in  the  -producing  areas.  ' 
Corporation  also  offers  to  purchase  Sea  Island  cotton  on  the  basis  of  3^  cei 
-oer  pound  for  U.  S.  grade  No.  2  and  staple  lengths  of  1-1/2  inch,  with  appri 
imate  -premiums  and  discounts  for  other  grades  and  for  other  staple  lengths 
excess  of  1-1/2  inch. 

Prices  in  Sao  Paulo ,  Brazil ,  Advance  Con° iderably 
hut  Remain  Relatively  Low 


As  of  February  20,   the  price  of  Type  5  Brazilian  cotton  at  Sao  Paula 
was  quoted  at  a  price  equivalent  to  3-1/4  cents  per  pound.     This  was  3/5  ce 
higher  than  a  month  earlier  but  was  still  equivalent  to  only  U3  percent  of 
American  Middling  I5/16  at  New  Orleans.     It  was  almost  11  cents  below  the 
New  Orleans  price.     This  discrepancy,  of  course,  is  possible  only  because 
cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  are  on  a  basis  almost  independent  of  pric 
in  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  domestic  import  auotas,  shortage  of  tra 
portation  facilities,  and  the  unusually  strong  domestic  demand. 

Since  mid-January  prices  of  Indian  cotton  in  Bombay  have  no  longer 
been  available.  luring  the  first  half  of  January,  prices  of  Indian  Oomra  a 
Bombay  were  equivalent  to  7-1/4  to  7-1/2  cents  per  pound,  or  about  40  perce 
of  the  price  of  American  Middling  15/l6  inch  at  New  Orleans.  During  the  1(3 
years  1927-28  to  1936-37  the  price  of  this  cotton  was,  on  the  average,  equi 
lent  to  about  77  percent  of  the  New  Orleans  price. 

DOMESTIC  DEMAND  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Mill  Consumption  Reaches  New  High 
D" ily  Ra  te 

Total  domestic  cotton  consumption  in  January  of  946,000  bales  was 
slightly  less  than  the  all-time  record  consumption  of  95^.000  bales  in  Octol' 
The  daily  rate  of  consumption  in  January  of  nearly  44,000  bales  was,  howevel 
somewhat  higher  than  the  previous  record  high  of  43,600  bales  in  November  am 
12  -oercent  above  January  1941  (see  tables  k  and  5).     If  the  January  daily  H 
of  consumption  ( computed  on  a  similar  basis  as  to  the  number  of  working  days 
were  maintained  for  the  following  6  months,   consumption  for  the  lQUl-42  seast 
would  total  about  11  million  bales.     But  as  has  been  indicated  in  previous 
releases,  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  consumption  will  reach  still  highe 
levels  during  the  months  immediately  ahe^d  Find  result  in  a  total  consumption 
of  shout  11-1/2  million  bales. 


K_  m*,j  i^^*>d  Consumption  of  Import  Fibers 
Stimulates  Demand  for  Cotton 

As  indicated  in  the  chart  on  the  cover  page  (ant'  in  table  l),  nearly- 
one  third  of  the  fleers  ultimately  used  "by  consumers  in  the  United  States  in 
the  5  yesrs  1935-39  were  of  foreign  origin.     The  average  annual  quantity  of 
these  imported  fibers  used  during  this  -period  was  equivalent  (pound  per  -pound) 
to  3_2/5  million  "bales  of  cotton.     Of  these  fihers,  jute,  hard  fibers  (prin- 
eipally  sisal,  henequen,  and  abaca),  and  wool  are  the  more  important.  In 
addition,  the  aggregate  inraorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
and  he nro  hpye  represented  P.  sizable  quantity.     Because  of  reduced  imports  and 
the  increased  military  requirements,   the  use  of  most  of  these  fihers  for  non- 
essential civilian  consumption  is  now  "being  greatly  restricted  or  entirely 
prohibited.     These  restrictions  have  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for  cotton 
textiles.     As  a  result  of  this  situation  and  the  strong  civilian  demand 
resulting  from  other  causes  along  with  the  heavy  military  requirements,  there 
is  a  strong  pressure  toward  a  still  higher  level  of  output  by  domestic  mills. 
At  the  present  time  the  principal  factor  preventing  a  more  rapid  increase  in 
output  appears  to  he  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  labor. 

Cotton  Requirements  for  Bags  Are  Large 

Because  of  the  restrictions  on  burlap  and  the  large  production  of 
food  and  feed  under  the  victory  program,   the  requirements  for  cotton  in  the 
production  of  materials  used  in  producing,  harvesting,  and  marketing  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  exceptionally  large  this  year.     Even  in  19^0  and 
1941  when  more  or  less  normal  Quantities  of  burlap  were  available,   it  is 
estimated  that  well  over  1  billion  square  yards  of  cotton  fabric  were  required 
for  these  purposes.     This  year  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  fabrics  also 
may  be  used  for  the  production  of  sand  bags. 

Government  Takes  Nearly  All  Domestic 
Duck  Production 

Some  time  ago  the  Office  of  Production  Management  (now  the  War 
Production  Board)  announced  that  the  entire  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  but  the  lightest  cotton  ducv  is  to  be  devoted  to  military  uses.     At  that 
time  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  would  soon  issue  invitations  to 
bid  on  about  200  million  yards  of  duck  for  delivery  by  June  30,  1942.     It  is 
estimated  this  would  require  some  ^0,000  bales  of  cotton  and  be  equivalent 
to  115  percent  of  the  total  domestic  duck  yardage  production  during  the 
calendar  year  1939.     Even  prior  to  this  announcement  it  was  estimated  that 
between  jO  and  75  percent  of  the  available  duck  production  was  under 
Government  control.     The  Office  of  Production  Management  also  started  a 
movement  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  carpet  and  nig  weaving  equipment 
to  the  production  of  duck.     Some  of  this  conversion  has  already  taken  place 
and  some  of  these  mills  are  now  producing  Army  duck.    At  least  some  of  the 
yarn  required  by  these  mills  is  yarn  produced  on  spindles  formerly  used  in 
the  production  of  yarn  for  tire  fabric. 
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FOEEIGN  DEMAND  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Consumption  in  Axis  Areas  May  Drop  More  Than 
o-  2  '  3  Million  Sales  Pelov  the  Peak 

The  indications  are  that  the  total  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
areas  under  German  and  Italian  control  likely  will  he  less  than  1  million 
hales  this  season.     Thr  s  compares  with  a  peak  of  more  than  5~l/2  million 
hales  consumer",  in  these  areas  in  1927--2g,  and  in  Japan  cotton  mill  consumpti 
also  mny  drop  to  1  million  hales  or  less  this  season,  depending  upon  how 
rapidly  the  stocks  on  hand  last  August  1  rre  us~d  and  the  amount  of  cotton 
ohtair:3d  from  China.     The  record  high  consumption  for  Japanese  mills  was  in 
lQ3u-J7  when  approximately  3-9  million  hales  vere  consumed.     The  peak  com- 
bined consumption  in  the  Axi--controi] ed  areas  of  Europe  plus  Japan  proper 
was  in  1936-37  when  S-2/3  million  hales  were  consumed.     The  total  consumpti 
in  these  areas,  therefore,  may  be  more  than  6-2/3  million  hales  below  the 
peak  of  l°3c-37»  the  last  year  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  "Chinese  inci- 
dent."   On  a  per  capita  "basis,  mill  consumption  in  these  areas  may  total  as 
little  as  3  or  ^  pounds  this  season  con-oared  with  around  ho  pounds  in  the 
United  States. 

The  present  low  level  of  cotton  consumption  in  these  areas  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  loss  of  imports  resulting  from  the  war.     These  areas  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  other  regions  for  their  raw  cotton  require- 
ments.    Total  cotton  prodiiction  for  the  Axis-controlled  areas,  exclusive  of 
Chinese  areas,  for  the  lO^O-^-l  season  probably  totaled  around  one-half  milli 
bales  or  less.    Any  increase  that  may  have  occurred  this  season  would  be  ve 
small  relative  to  the  total  pre-war  consumption. 

Much  of  the  decline  in  cotton  consumption  in  these  countries  has  bee 
offset  by  increased  production  and  consumption  cf  rayon  and  other  synthetic 
fibers.     In  lo,40  the  production  of  rayon  (filament  yarn  and  staple  fiber)  in 
these  countries  totaled  1,677  million  pounds  ( eouivaler.t  to  3~l/-  million 
bales  on  a  pound- for-pound  basis)  compared  with  33^  million  pounds  (1-3/^- 
million  b.^les)  in  193?  and  15°  million  rounds  (one-third  million  bales)  in 
1927.     Furthermore,  the  cotton  textile  situation  in  Japan  is  much  less  serio 
than  the  mill  consumption  estimates  would  indicate,  due  to  changes  in  cotton 
textile  exports.     It  is  estimated  that  in  IP36  roughly  half  of  the  cotton 
manufactured  in  Japan  went  inLo  goods  for  export-.     For  the  current  season, 
however,  Japanese  cotton  textile  exports  probably  '-'ill  be  negligible.  In 
addition,  there  were  perhaps  over  1  billion  square  yards  of  cotton  goods  in 
stock  in  Japan  at  the  beg-nning  of  the  season.     This  was  probably  roughly 
equivalent  to  over  one-half  million  bales  of  raw  cotton. 

Cotton  Consumption  in  Canada  Figh, 
Use  of  American  Relg timely  Low 

So  far  this  season  the  mills  of  Canada  have  consumed  considerably  mor 
cotton  than  in  any  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  indus 
try.     Luring  the  6  months  ended  January,  consumption  probably  totaled  about 
275,000  bales  compared  with  about  25U,000  bales  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  season.     If  this  or  a  higher  rate  is  maintained  for  the  remainde 
of  the  season,  the  total  will  reach  or  exceed  550,000  bales.     In  19^0-Ul,  tl 
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total  was  about  ^2^,000  "bale?  (a  new  record  high)  and  the  average  for  the 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  "bee-inning  of  World  War  II  was  only  shout 
235,000  "bales. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  total  mill  consumption,  Canadian  mills  have 
"been  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  American  cotton  than  in  most  recent  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  cmantities  of  Brazilian  cotton  have  "been 
imported  at  prices  grea-tly  "below  those  for  which  American  cotton  could  "be 
obtained.     During  most  of  the  current  season,  the  -prices  of  American  cotton 
delivered  in  Canada  have  "been  more  nearly  in  line  with  those  of  Brazilian 
cotton  than  in  the  preceding  season.     In  view  of  the  large  stocks  of  Brazilian 
cotton  on  hand.,  however,  the  more  favorable  price  relationships  were  not 
immediately  reflected  in  the  ratio  of  consumption  of  American  cotton  to  the 
consumption  of  Brazilian. 

STOCKS,  PRODUCTION,  AND  SUPPLIES 

Mill  Stocks  Reach  New  High,  Public 
St ora ge  Stocks  Lowest  Since  1^3^ 

As  of  the  end  of  January,  stocks  in  consuming  establishments  in  the 
United  States  totaled  almost  2-1/2  million  "bales.     This  was  more  than  600,000 
"bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  for  any  corresponding  period 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.     (See  table  7-)     In  view  of  the  high  rate  of 
cotton  consumption,  mill  stocks  were  somewhat  lower  relative  to  current 
requirements  than  on  numerous  other  occasions.    At  the  January  rate  of  con- 
sumption the  mills  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  stocks  equivalent  to 
about  2-1/2  months'  consumption. 

The  12,S57»000  bales  of  cotton  in  public  storage  and  at  compresses 
in  the  United  States  on  January  31  were  1-3/^-  million  bales  less  than  such 
stocks  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  for  the  corresponding  date  since  193?* 
The  decline  in  stocks  in  these  localities  much  more  than  offset  the  increased 
stocks  in  consuming  establishments,  with  the  total  in  the  two  categories 
nearly  1—1/ U  million  bales  less  than  at  the  end  of  January  last  year.  In 
view  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  release  of  export  statistics,  no  indication 
can  be  given  as  to  the  total  domestic  stocks  in  all  locations.     If  it  were 
assumed  that  stocks  other  than  at  the  locations  for  which  data  are  published 
(which  include  cotton  on  farms,  in  transit,   etc.)  were  equal  to  or  less  than 
a  year  earlier,  total  domestic  stocks  as  of  January  31  would  be  less  than  a 
year  earlier  by  at  least  1-1 /h  million  bales. 

Covernment  Stocks  Show  Decline, 
"Free"  Suppl i e s  Increase 

As  of  January  31.  total  stocks  of  cotton  owned  or  held  as  collateral 
by  the  Government  amounted  to  7.3  million  bales.     This  figure,  which  includes 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton  in  the  process  of  being  sold,  was  somewhat 
higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  the  highest  since  the  latter  part  of  last 
season.     It  is,  however,  3~3/^  million  bales  less  than  the  total  Government 
holdings  as  of  the  end  of  January  last  year.    As  a  result,   the  total  domestic 
stocks  of  "free"  cotton  as  of  the  end  of  January  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  even  though  total  domestic  stocks  were  considerably  below  January  31» 
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19 1+1.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  nearly  500,000  "bale?  of  Governmen 
held  cotton  sold  under  the  General  Sales  Program  since  mid-January  were 
included  in  the  stocks  of  Government  cotton  as  reported  on  January  the 
total  "free"  supply  is  now  considerably  larger  relative  to  last  year  than  is 
indicated  from  the  above  comparisons. 

Domestic  10^2  Carry-Over  Will  Show  Material 
Decline ,  Foreign  Carry- Over  To  Se  Up 

With  domestic  mill  consumption  expected  to  continue  materially  above 
a  year  earlier  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  domestic  stocks  at  mills  and 
in  public  storage  and  compresses  on  August  1,  l°h2  are  likely  to  be  even 
lower  relative  to  a  year  earlier  than  at  the  present  time.     It  is  not  improb- 
able that  these  stocks  and  the  stocks  in  other  localities  will  give  a  carry- 
over less  than  that  of  19^0  and  the  smallest  since  1937.     The  carry-over  of 
cotton  in  foreign  countries  on  August  1,  19^+2  will,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
doubt  be  substantially  larger  than  that  of  last  year.     3oth  production  and 
consumption  estimates  are  incomplete  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  export  markets  and  inadequate  transportation  facilities  will  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  a  number  of  the  important 
exporting  countries  such  as  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil. 
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Table  2.-  Cotton,  white  and  extra  white:     Government  loan  rates 
19U1-U2  and  actual  differences  at  Memphis,  January  19*4-2 


Grade 


G.  Mid. 
St.  Mid. 
Mid. 

St. L. Mid 
L.  Mid. 
St.G.Ord. 
G.  Ord. 


G.  Mid. 
St.  Mid. 
Mid. 

St. L. Mid. 
L.  Mid. 
St.G.Ord, 
G.  Ord. 


13/16  inch 


: Actual 
Government  loan: dif fer- 
rate :  ences 
differential     :  at 

: Memphis 


19^1 
loan 


19U2 
loan 


Jan . 

19^2 


78  inch 


Government  loan 
rate 
differential 


191+1 
loan 


19 1+2 

loan 


Actual 
differ- 
ences 
at 
Menrohis 


Jan. 
19^2 


15/16 


me 


Government  loan 
ra  te 
differential 


19  1+1 
loan 


19^2 
loan 


Actua 
diffe  |ei 

enc 
at 
Memnh 


Jan 
1^42 


Points    Points    Points    Points      Points      Points    Points    Points  Poinl 


1+0  off     35  off    1+0  off  20 


on 


50 

go 

130 
200 
255 
300 


50  " 

go  " 

1'lJO  " 

21+5  " 

335 

395  " 


50 
75 
155 
3I+5 
Ug7 
573 


10  " 

20  off 

70  " 

lkO  " 
195  " 

2 1+0  " 


25  on  10  on 
10  11  even 
20  off    25  off 


1+5  on 
30  " 
"base 


1+5  on      50  ci  ; 
30    "      1+0  IP 
"base  bas<:J, 


go 

175 
265 
330 


96 

255 
1+27 

509 


11 


55  off    60  off  77  <f 

125    «    165  "  2U5  I 

185    "    255  "  1+16  J 

230    "    315  "  1+99  I 


1  inch 


l-l/l6  inch 


1-l/g  inch 


65  on  65  on      g9  on  115  on 

50    11  55     "      V9     "  100  " 

20    "  20    "      39     "  55  " 

35  off  1+0  off    31  off  5  off 

115    "  155    »  21+5    »  105  " 

igo  "  250   11  1+16   "  175  " 

230    "  310    "  1+99    "  225  " 


ll+5  on  2Ug  on  265  on  665  on  "^64  of 

130  "  232  "  250    "  625  "  3I+9  1| 

g5  "  15"?  "  165    "  ^75  "  21+9  j 

10  "  33  "  65    "  295  "  99  I 

ll+5  off  209  off  75  off    10  off  169  0$ 

21+5  "  3g5  »  160    "  2 1+5  "  357  ■ 

305  "  i+6g  "  210    "  305  "  1+1+2  i\l 


1- 

-3/16  inch 

1-1/1+  inch 

G.  Mid. 

5I+5 

on 

990  on  73I+ 

on 

750 

on    1 , 250  on 

9gU 

on 

St.  Mid. 

530 

1! 

950    "  719 

11 

735 

11     1,210  " 

969 

11 

Mid. 

1+1+5 

II 

790    "  59^ 

ti 

625 

"     1,035  " 

g2l+ 

ti 

St. L. Mid. 

195 

II 

i+go  "  31+9 

11 

355 

"        665  " 

499 

11 

L .  Mid. 

35 

Off 

35    "  119 

off 

25 

off      75  11 

90 

off 

St. G. Ord. 

160 

II 

21+5  off  357 

11 

160 

"        21+5  off 

357 

11 

G.  Ord. 

210 

II 

305    "  1+1+2 

11 

210 

»     305  " 

1+1+2 

11 

Corn-oiled  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor-ooration  and  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  3«~  Cotton  prices,  mill  margins  and  specified  index  numbers, 
United  States,  annual  1929-40,  monthly  December  1940  to  date 


leason 
ginning 
igust 


\s 
;o 
i 

2 

3 
4 

P 
■6 

7 

,3 

-9 


16/ 


me 

p-y 

U-42  6/ 

&. 
)t. 
ft. 

iC. 


Price  of  cotton  uer  -pound: 


Middling: 
15/16"  :  Kill 
cotton- : margin 
average : 
for  10  : 
markets : 


. Index  numbers 

Cotton 

Industrial 

Whole- 

consump- 

produc- 

sale 

tion 

tion 

prices 

(1935-39= 

(1935-39= 

(1910-14= 

100) 

100) 

100) 

y  ' 

y  : 

.  5J 

Prices 
paid, 
interest 
and 
taxes 
{3  910- 14^ 
100) 


Cents 

Cex.ts 

Cent  s 

Cents 

10./9 

20.  30 

lb.  23 

13.19 

91 

101 

134 

lb3 

0  k£ 

13.35 

9.99 

12.  If 

78 

ol 

11M- 

IM-o 

5 . 00 

d  nn 

o.oy 

9.43 

73 

b3 

yy 

IclO 

0.52 

14.29 

7.29 

10.07 

92 

£o 

b2 

92 

115 

1  n  -1-7 
10.  1  f 

T  C  CO 

15 

1-L.00 

13.95 

PC 

35 

7  A 

1UO 

i2b 

no  7  £ 
lii.  3,::, 

t  £  osz 

Id.  bo 

1  T  £?7 

oO 

70 

fy 

1  7T 
131 

11.09 

15.76 

11.38 

12.63 

94 

96 

117 

127 

12.33 

16.63 

13.25 

16.59 

120 

116 

124 

134 

2  In 

O  .  41 

T  £  OCT 

lo.  do 

9.09 

12.15 

ob 

no 

y^ 

1  1  Q 

ny 

131 

0 .  bO 

15.00 

9.00 

10.  w 

103 

no 

99 

i  i  o 
llcl 

1  o£ 

ldb 

y.oy 

15  •  °1 

i  r\  on 

10.  oy 

Id.  Oo 

lib 

11/ 

11M- 

i  00 

ldo 

n  >?o 

10 . 00 

11 . 00 

lb. 35 

l^b 

i 1 1 0 

14d 

ny 

T  OO 

9  w 

IS  37 

q  g6 

l4  so 

142 

l^Q 

117 

1?8 

9.45 

15.37 

10.10 

14.94 

144 

140 

118 

128 

15.37  : 

10.13 

16.00 

152 

144 

118 

128 

9.72 

16.00  . 

10. 5g 

18.17 

156 

147 

119 

129 

10.1+5 

16. co  : 

11.09 

19.31 

l60 

144 

121 

129 

11.68 

16.12 

12.44 

20.85 

164 

154 

124 

130 

12.81 

16.37 

13.79 

21.34 

160 

159 

127 

132 

14.32 

16.14.9 

15.53 

19.06 

162 

159 

130 

133 

15.33 

16. go 

16.  14 

20.53 

160 

160 

132 

136 

17.53 

17.11 

17.10 

20.01 

156 

lol 

134 

138 

15.55 

17.48 

16A9 

20.45 

ltl 

163 

135 

141 

15.7? 

17.73 

16. 3g 

20.34 

167 

166 

135 

143 

16.23 

17. 36 

17.26 

20„30 

155 

168 

137 

144 

16.93 

18.10 

18.99 

20.32 

169 

170 

140 

146 

Lts  times  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,   interest,  and  taxes  ( 1910-14=100 ) . 

Prices  for  1929  are  the  premiums  of  15/16"  cotton  at  six  markets  (Dallas, 
Lveston,  Houston,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans)  added  to  the  price  of 
:"  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets.    Prices  for  1930-38  are  computed  by  add- 

the  monthly  average  premium  for  Middling  I5/16"  to  the  average  price  of  Middling 
;"  in  the  10  markets.    Prior  to  July  1937  premiums  for  I5/16"  cotton  in  Norfolk, 
ista,  Savannah,  and  Montgomery  were  estimated.     Since  1939  prices  are  as  quoted 
Middling  I5/16"  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets.     On  Aug.  6,  1941  Charleston 

substituted  for  Norfolk. 

Mill  margins  on  unfinished  cloth  (17  constructions). 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1926  =  100,  covertcd  to  1910-14  =  100. 

Preliminary. 
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Table  4.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:    Consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  percentage  change,  1935-^1 


19 4i  1/ 

Period 

:    Average  : 

1939  ; 

i94o 

:                   :    As  a  percentage  of 

:    1935-39  j 

:    Actual     .Averse:    ^  =  ^ 

Year  "beginning  August 


1,000  run-  1,000  run-  1,000  run-  1,000  run- 

ning  "bales  ning  brie-;  nir.g  "bales  .niug  "bales  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Kef 


Aug. 

630.7 

650.9 

87^.1 

157.^ 

138.6 

13^.3 

Sept . 

:  567.Q 

624.? 

638.2 

375.7 

15''.  2 

l40  .3 

137.? 

Oct. 

5°1.7 

606  s 

770  .8 

.6 

3  6l  .2 

1^8  9 

1?7;  7 

Nov . 

:  5-7-2 

71c.  7 

741.2 

Gi+9.7 

118.2 

11U.6 

Dec . 

56s. 5 

650.1 

777.5 

8S7.3 

156.1 

136.5 

114.L 

Jaji. 

606.5 

73i.  s 

844.  S 

9U5.9 

Aug . -Jan . 

:  3,^77.2 

4,o4l  .9 

4,423.4  • 

5,3-6.4 

Feb. 

:  566.6 

661.  s 

793 

Mar. 

623.5 

627.2 

854.8 

Apr.  : 

575-0 

S23 .1 

921.0 

May 

574.9 

61+1.6 

923.5 

June 

564.5 

565.  4 

S75.S 

July 

Total  : 
for  year 

556.5 

622.7 

Q29  .8 

6,938.3 

7,733-8 

9,721.7 

lot, 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bur 
Table  5.-  Cotton,  all  k 


of  the  Census,     l/  Preliminary 


and  daily 


nds :     Consumption  in  United  States,  total 
rate,   specified  periods,  August  19^0- January  1942 


Season 
and 
month 


1940-kl 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

ITov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 
Total 
19^1-42  1/ 

Aug. 

Sept . 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec . 
Jan. 


Consumption 


Total 


Government 
mattress 
programs 


Total 
less 
Government 
mattress 
•programs 


Number 
v;orking 
da; ' s 
'  per 
month 


Daily  rate 


Total 


Govern- 
ment 
ma.ttress 
urograms 


Total 
less 
Governmer : 
mattress 
programs 


Running 

bales 
650,888 

638,235 

770,832 

741,170 

777, 

844,839 

793,^28 

854,767 

920,950 

923  ,  51S 

875,312 

929,732 


Running- 
bales 


37 
19 
17 

28 
50 
16 

29 
34 

45 

48 

s-o 

to 

520 


874,113 
875,682 

95^,600 
349,733 

887,326 
9^5,909 


28 

12 

r 
O 

4 
1 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 


Running 
bales 
613 , 888 

619,235 
753,332 
713,170 
727,482 

828,839 
764,428 
820,767 
875,950 
875,513 
S2J ,  812 
880 , 732 


pc- 


Running 
Number  bales 


22.00 
20.50 

22.75 
20.50 
21.00 
21 . 50 
20.00 
21 .00 
22.00 
21.50 
21.00 
22.00 


,5Gb 

31,133 

33,383 
36,155 
37,023 
39,295 
39,671 
40,703 
4l , 861 
42,954 

}u.7Q5 
42.263 


000  9,301,703   255.75  33,013 


Running 
bales 

1,682 
.  927 
7^7 
1,366 

2,331 
744 

.  1,450 

1,619 
2,045 

2,233 
2,286 
__2J227_ 

1  642 


Running 
bales 


27, 9dfe 

30,201 

33,135 

3lK7S5 
34,642 

33,55C 
38,223 

3Q,03* 
39,  Sli 
to,  722  % 


—  \  s, 


3b,  37C 


000 
000 
000 
000 
200 

700 


846,113 
863,682 
047 , 600 

G8o,12b 
94^209 


21.00 

21.50 

22.75 

19.50 
22.00 

21 .  ^0 


4l,624 
4o,729 
4i,qi6 
^3,576 
^",333 


1,333 
553 
264 
205 
55 
J3_ 


4o,29l 
40,173 
4i,65" 


Compiled  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  except  number  of 
working  days  per  month  which  are  from  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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Table  6.-  Cotton:    Loans  made  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
"by  weeks,  19 40- 41  and  1941-42 


19h0-4l~ 


Week 
ended 

Entering 
:  loan 

\  Withdrawals 

'Remain- 
ing 'in 

loan, 
net 

total 

'  Week 
ended 

:    Entering  :With- 
:        loan  :draw- 

Remain- 
ing in 

loan , 
net 

total 

[ Dur ing 
week 

;  1/ 

Cumu- 
lative 
total 

Box  ing 
week 
1/ 

Cumu- 
lative 
total 

[ During 
'  week  ' 

;  1/  ; 

n             !    als . 

Cumu-  ' 
lative;CW- 
total  Native 
: total 

:  1 , 000 

1 ,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1 , 000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

:  "bales 

"bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

bales  bales 

bales 

t.30  2/ 

,   

159 

0 

0 

159 

Oct.  1  2/ 

\  • — 

90  0 

90 

.  7 

:  173 

332 

0 

0 

332  : 

n  "7/ 
11  1/ 

14- 

:  219 

551 

0 

0 

551  ; 

18 

232 

232 

21  ! 

290 

841 

0 

0 

841 

25 

:  8b 

318 

318 

28  ! 

285 

1,127 

1 

1 

1,126  : 

Nov.  1 

!  107 

42b   

42b 

4 

!  297 

1,^23 

\,  1 

y. 

1 

1,423  i 

8 

I  128 

554   

554 

12  , 

t  227 

1,650 

1 

1,649  ! 

15  l 

:  111 

bb5   

bb5 

18  ! 

2/1 

1,922 

0 

1 

1,921  ! 

22 

335 

1 , 000   

1 ,000 

25  S 

I  152 

2,074 

3 

1 

2,0" 0  : 

29  ! 

:  184 

1,184   

1 ,184 

2  : 

lob 

2,240 

0 

3 

2,237  : 

Dec.  b  ! 

:  lL'8 

1,352 

1,352 

9  ! 

145 

2,384 

it/ 

4 

2,381  ! 

13  i 

-1)1-7 
lh3 

1,^95   

1,495 

lb  ; 

119 

2,503 

0 

4 

2,499  : 

20  i 

.  131 

1 , 626 

l,b2b 

23  : 

101 

2,  b04 

h  / 
±1 

4 

2,600  : 

27  5 

1           1  AC 

1,731   

1,731 

30  : 

63 

2,666 

3 

7 

2,659  j 

T  -7 

Jan.  3  ! 

:  79 

1,809 

1,809 

0  ; 

49 

2,715 

5 

12 

2,703  : 

10  ! 

71 

1,880  6/  lb 

l,oD4 

17  : 

62 

1,942  29 

1,913 

20  8/j 

136 

2,851 

0 

12 

2,839  : 

24  j 

!  38 

1,980  43 

1,937 

27  : 

52 

2,903 

16 

28 

2,874  : 

31  J 

:  40 

2,019  80 

1,940 

.    3  : 

39 

2,942 

28 

56 

2,886  : 

Teb.  7 

:  36 

2,055  123 

1.933 

10  : 

39 

2,981 

50 

106 

14  1 

25 

2,080  179 

1,902 

17  s 

24 

3,005 

78 

184 

2,821  ! 

21  S 

23 

2,103  246 

1,857 

24  x 

56 

3,060 

63 

247 

2,813  : 

28  J 

12^.-42 


tiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Calculations  for  weekly  data  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
Number  of  bales  entering  loan  from  beginning  of  season. 
No  relee.ro  was  issued  showing  loans  for  week  ended  October  11. 
Less  than  500  bales. 
November  11  was  a  holiday. 

Total  withdrawals  to  January  10,  1942.  Prior  to  this  week  data  on  the  quantity 
'thdrawn  were  not  published. 

No  report  was  released  for  week  ended  January  13  as  offices  were  being  moved  to 
Orleans. 

Data  for  2  wefiks. 
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Table  ~[ .-  Cotton:     Stocks  in  consuming  establishments,  public  storage  and 
at  conroresses,  total,  Government-owned,  or  held  and  "free"  stocks,  end 
of  month,  January  3I1  1930  and  monthly,  August  1940  to  date 


.   In  public 

In  consuming 

establishments , 

id  ub  lie 

Year  and 

In  consuming 

stora  ge 

and  at  compresses 

establish- 

storage 

Government- : 

month 

ments 

and  at 

Total  if  : 

owned  cr  : 

"Free" 

.   compresses  . 

financed    :  s 

tocks  if 

1,000  run- 

1,000 run- 

1,000  run- 

1,000 run-      1,000  run- 

ning;  bales 

nine  bales 

ning  bales 

ninp"  Dales  n'' 

ng  bales 

Jan.  1930  .  . 

1,826 

5,405 

7,231 

2/  1.315 

5,9l6 

"      1931  .. 

l,6lg 

7,939 

9,557 

2/  3,592 

5,965 

11      1932  .. 

1,63s 

10,039 

11 ,678 

2/  3,389 

8,289 

"  1933 

1,1+99 

10,021 

11,520 

2.1  2  R79 

8,941 

"      I93I+  .  . 

1,606 

9,1+96 

11,102 

4,004 

7.098 

"  1935 

1,192 

8,9l+6 

10,138 

R^l 

4  607 

"      1936  .. 

1,^36 

7,845 

9,281 

S  09^ 

4,186 

"  1937 

2,074 

6,779 

8,852 

I  018 

•5.8*4 

"  193S 

1,759 

11,815  ' 

13.574 

6  R12 

7.  061 

"      1939  .. 

1,630 

1^,758 

16,  388 

11 , 011 

5,  377 

"      19U0  . . 

1,776 

13,201 

14,976 

10,246 

4,730 

"      1941  •  • 

:  1,878 

14,673 

16,551 

11,102 

5.449 

"           19U2  Tj 

2,1+95 

12,857 

15,353 

7  296 

8,056 

I9I+O-I+I 

Aug  

73S 

9,131 

9,870 

8,580 

1 ,290 

Sept  

784 

10,747 

11,532 

8,701 

2,830 

Oct  

1,355 

13,837 

15,192 

9,600 

5,592 

Nov  

1,684 

14,726 

16,411 

10.413 

5,997 

Dec  

:  1,837 

15,051 

16,888 

10,882 

6,006 

Jan  

:  1,878 

14,673  ' 

16,551 

11,102 

5*449 

Feb  

1,907 

14,045 

15,952 

11,026 

4,926 

Mar  

:  1,913 

13,245 

15,157 

10,411 

4,756 

Apr  

1,935 

12,370 

14,305 

9,709 

4,596 

May   

1,932 

11,400 

13,332 

9,025 

4,307 

June   

1,020 

10,575 

12,495 

7,288 

5,207 

July   

:  1,877 

9,704 

11,531 

7,047 

4,534 

1941-42 

Aug  

•  1,697 

9,297 

10,994 

6,329 

4,665 

Sept  

:  1,637 

11,524 

13,160 

6,325 

6,835 

Oct  

:  1,993 

13,342 

15,335 

6,343 

8,992 

Nov  

:  2,250 

13,964 

l6, 214 

6,615 

9,599 

De  c ;   

:  2,391+ 

13,714 

16,108' 

7,233 

8,875 

Jan  

:  2,1+95 

12,857 

15,353 

7,296 

8,056 

Compiled  from  reports  of 

the  Bureau  of 

the  Census  and  the  Commodity 

Credit 

Corporation. 

if  Totals  and  deductions  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
2/    Probably  includes  seme  futures,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is  not  known. 
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CHARTS  APPSARIHU  IS  SEES  COTTOi;  SI7UATI01!  JULY  19*M  nG  JAKIifiRY  19U2 


2Tunber  of 

chart  Titlfe  of  Chprt  Issue 


On  the  Cover  Page 

29270 "  Gotten:    Factors  accounting  for  rec.-ccl.ion  July 

from  full  yield,  United  States,  1909-UO  ... 
33,l6l  Cotton,  American  Middling  15/16  inch,  average 

spot  price,  !Tov  Orleans,  1?2",-Hq    August 

39?J50  Gotten,  exports  from  specified  countries, 

1Q2D-40   September 

39606  Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  silk 

and  rayon,  United  States,,  \&J&-12ptO    October 

33715  Cotton:    Spot  orices  of  ij?.ericrjp.-I3gyptian 

and  Hill ding  7/5  inch,  price  spread  and 

price  ratio,  May  1122  to  date    ITovember 

39770  Cotton:    Price  received  by  farmers,  United 

States,  1913-21  and  1938-41    December 

20570  Industrial  production  and  cotton  consumption, 

United  States,  lc 19-4l   January 

Other  Charts 

395^5  Cotton,  American'    Supply  and  distribution 

in  the  United  States,  1920-41    September 

33190  Cotton:  Price  received  by  farmers,  parity 
price  and  urice  received  as  a  percentage 
of  parity,  United  States,  1922-41    September 

39287                 Returns  per  rcre  of  cotton,  prices  paid,  in- 
clusing  interest  and  traces  ana  purchasing 
pcrsrerof  returns  per  acre,  index  numbers, 
United  States,  1910-Uo   September 

39553  Cotton,  American!    World  supply,  consumption 

and  carry^olper,  1920-4 1    September 

3955^  Cotton,  roreignl    World  supply,  consumption 

end  carrp-cver ,  1920-41    September 

32742  Cotton:  Mill  c  >nsumption  in  foreign  countries 

of  all  kinds,  foreign  and  American,  1920-40  September 

2b4&3                  Co*  to:". :    Frices  of  Egyptian  Sakellaridis  and 
American-Egyptian,  Hew  England  Mill  Points, 
jaid  price  spread  May  1922  to  date    ITovember 


TABLES  APPEARING  IE  THE  C0TT0?T  SITUATION  JULY  194l  TC  JANUARY  19^2 
Prices,  Margins,  Loan  Rate-'  ,  etc . 

Spot  nrice  per  pound  and  spread  between  prices  in  specified 

markets   

Maximum  prices  established  for  cotton  gray  goods   


each  is cue 
July 


Continued  - 
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TABLES  ATF&JRKTG  IN  nKE  COTTOSf  SISKI&tON  JULY  19I+1  20 
W.I  3  9^2  -  Continued 

Prices,  Margins,  Loan  P. ate  3  etc^ 

Cotton  prices,  mill  mrxgins,  arid  specified  index  nrauers, 
United  States,  annual  1923-39,  monthly  August  19U0  to  date 

Cotton,  American  Middling  I5/16  inch,  soot  price  per  pound, 
New  Orleans   

Coup ar 5  son  of  19^0  and  19^-1  G  overrent  loan  rates  with 

average  spot  market  prices  for  the  period  August  1937-July 
loki   ~  v 

Returns  per  acre  of  cotton.,  -rices  -aid  ?ncluding  interest 
and  trtes  and  purchasing  power  of  returns  per  acre  of 
cotton,  United  States  1919-UO  (data  for  chart  3922?)   

Estimated  average  price  "ner  -oonnd  received  by  faruers, 
United  States,  by  months,  1909  to  date  (data  for  chart 
3919.0)   

Parity;  farm  price  per  pound,  "by  months,  March  3923  to  date 
(data  for  chart  39196)  

Farm  price  per  pound  as  a  percentage  of  parity,  by  months, 
March  1923  to  date  (data  for  chart  391§0)   

Cotton,  Amsri can-Egyptian  Ho.  2,  average  spot  price  per  pound 
at  New  England  Mill  Points  by  months,  May  1922  to  date 
(data  -"or  charts  39715  and  2.^3)  

Cotton,  American  Middling  j/S  inch,  average  spot  price  per 
pound  at  10  markets,  1913  to  date  (data  for  chart  39715)  . 

Cotton,  spread  between  prices  of  American  Egyptian  Ho.  2 
at  New  England  Mill  Points  and  Middling  f/E  inch  in  the 
10  markets,  May  1922  to  date  (data  for  chart  3 971 5)   

Cotton,  price  of  American-Egyptian  No.  2  at  New  England  Mill 
Points,  as  a  percentage  of  the  1C  market  average  price, 
of  American  Middling  f/E  inch  by  months,  May  3  922  to  date 
(data  for  chart  39715)  

Cotton,  Egyptian  Sakellarddis,  f.g.f.,  average  spot  price 
per  pound  at  New  England  Mill  Points,  November  1921  to 
date  (data  for  shart  26U63)   

Cotton,  spread  between  prices  of  Egyptian  Sakellaridis, 
f.g.f.,  over  American-Egyptian  No.  2  at  New  England  Mill 
Points,  May  1922  to  date  (data  for  chart  26H63)   

Cotton,  price  of  American— Egyptian  No.  2  as  a,  percentage  of 
Egyptian  Sakellaridis,  f.g.f.,  at  Now  England  Mill  Points, 
May  1322  to  date   

Cotton,  actual  price  and  Commodity  Credity  Corporation 
selling  price  per  pound  of  specified  qualities,  January 
19,26  and  29,  19^2 '  '  

Imports  and  Exports 


Cotton,  all  kinds:    Exports  from  the  United  States,  actual 
and  percentage  change,  1935  to  date   
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TABLES  AP~  BARING  IN  TEE  COTTON  SITUATION  JULY  I.9U1  TO 
JANUARY  19'I2  -  Continued 

Imports  arid  Srports  1 5 sue 

Cotton:    Exports  from  Mexico,  1933  to  date    July 

Cotton :    Exports  from  specified  countries    July,  August 

Cotton:    Exports  from  specified  countries,  1 920-39  (data 

for  chart  395rjO)    September 

Cotton:    American-Egyptian,  exncrts  from  the  United  States 

by  countries  of  destination,  19 29  to  date    November 

Consumption,  Stocks ,  Supply 

Cotton,  all  kinds:    Consumption  in  the  United  States, 

actual  and  -cere  ant  age  change,  1935~^0   July,  August, 

October, 
November, 
December, 
January 

Cotton,  American:     Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 

1920-Ul  (data  for  chart  J/j^o^)    September 

Cotton;    Mill  consumption  in  foreign  countries,  all  kinds, 

American,  foreign.,  1929 -HO  (data  for  chart  327U2)    September 

Cotton,  Foreign:    World  supply  and  consumption,  lc)20-h0 

(data  for  charts  5*Clr>  and  3955"0    September 

Cotton,  American:    World  supply  ^nd  consumption,  1^20-40 

(data  for  chart  39553)     •  September 

'Total  and  tier  capita  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 

rayon,  and  population  of  the  United  States,  I876  to  date.  October 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian:    Consumption  in  the  United 

States  by  months,  November  1913  to  date    November 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian:    Stocks  in  consuming  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  by  months,  November  191fl  to 
date    November 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian*  Stocks  in  nublic  storage  and 
at  compresses  in  the  United  States  by  months,  November 
191?  to  rate    November 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian*    Stocks  in  consuming  establish- 
ment is,  public  storage  and  at  compresses  in  the  United 
States  by  months,  November  191 C  to  date    November 

Cotton,    all  kinds:    Consumption  in  United  States,  total 

and  daily  rate,  specified  periods,  August  19^0  to  date  ..  Tovember 

December 
January 

Cotton:    Loans  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 

Weeks,  19^0-Ul  and  19^1-42-   January 

Acreage,  Production,  Yield 

Cotton  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  by  States  and 

United  States,  1909-Hl    July 


Continued  - 
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TA3LES  APPEARING  IN  THE  COTTON  SITUATION  JULY  TO 


JANUARY  19IJ2  -  Confirmed 
Acreage,  Pre  ruction,  Yield  Issue 

Factors  accounting  for  reduction  fron  full  yield,  United 

States  1909-HO   .   July 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian!    Acreage,  yield,  production, 

1911-Ul   November 

Cotton;  American-Egyptian:    Grade  and  staple  of  carry-over 

and  production  in  the  United  States,  1928-^1    November 

Cotton:    Acreage,  production,  eznort  in  Egypt,  193^-37  to 

19U1-4?  '   Docembwr 

Expected  or  suggested  acreage  for  19^-2  cotton  (Upland 

American-Egyptian  and  Sea.  Island    January 

Linters 

Linters!  Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  191U- UO  .  August 
Linters!    Production  per  ton  of  seed  crushed,  United  States 

1909  -U0   August 

Linters!    Imports  into  the  United  States  by  countries, 

1Q35  to  date    August 

Cottonseed  crushed  and  production  of  linters  "by  quality, 

1926-MO    August 

Linters:    Production  by  grades  sn.d  percentage  each  grade 

was  of  total  United  States,  1933 -HO    August 

Linters:    Average  monthly  price  per  pound  specified  grades, 

United  States,  1929-^0  "    August 


